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possesses the objection of forming a heavy mass of steam directly in front of the oven.
In many instances quenching cars are used, the coke being pushed into the cars, the latter being then transferred by a motor or locomotive to a permanent quenching station, where the coke is properly sprayed with water, as it is very objectionable to quench the coke in cars directly in front of the ovens. At those plants where the coke is transferred to a quenching station, the coke is permitted to remain in the cars until the steam has been given off, after which any remaining red hot coke is quenched by a hand-hose. Again we find that in some Instances the coke is partially quenched in the cars, and then transferred to inclined platforms or pockets; at these pockets hand-quenching is resorted to, after which the quenched coke passes on to the screening plant.
At Farrell, Pa., the hot coke is pushed into inclined pockets, these pockets having sufficient capacity to hold a number of charges, this capacity also permitting of sufficient time to allow of proper quenching and steaming-off; the coke passes from the pockets onto a belt conveyor, which carries it on to the screens.
The system adopted at Duluth embraces a quenching platform located away from the ovens, and the coke, which has received preliminary treatment in the ears, is transferred to this platform, where the process is finished.
The methods of treating coke from by-product ovens in Europe are somewhat different from those practised here, and the machines used, perhaps somewhat modified to suit our conditions, might be adopted by American operators with success, and reference is here made to the descriptive articles by THAU on coke handling and quenching equipment.1
The simplest system of loading is that of Coulson and Company, of Spennymoor, which consists of a belt conveyor operated on a system of three tracks, the belt extending from the coke wharf to the middle of the railroad cars. The belt, driven by means of an electric motor, is run in front of the quenched coke, the latter being shoveled onto the belt by hand, using coke forks. The objection to this method of loading is due to the interference of
1 Gluckauf, Sept. 2, 1911, pages 1361-71. Sept. 9, pages 1408-14. Sept. 16, pages 1440-45. Feb. 28, 1914, pages 321-30. March 7, pages 365-76, and Stahl und Eisen, March 19, 1914, pages 495-98. Jan. 7, 1915, pages 18-20. Jan. 14, pages 48-49.